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Institute of Pacific Relations 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, DECEMBER, 1927 


OF WHAT SIGNIFICANCE A PACIFIC INSTITUTE? 
A Review of the Place of the Conference in American Magazines 


Magazine attention given the 1927 Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in American periodicals was perhaps one of the most revealing 
indications of the grip which the Institute now has on reality and the new 
claim it may make upon thoughtful public attention. The seemingly 
ephemeral, wholly tentative and groping plans of the first conference could 
not command that attention. Its achievement could strike sparks only from 
the more imaginative, the closely concerned. But today its undeniable 
contacts with actuality have established the Institute as a_ practical 
mechanism for world accord, and have brought its achievements before a 
receptive public. 

Some half hundred or more periodicals are assembled on the editorial 
desk as this is written. These, with few exceptions, are American or 
Canadian journals. The Group secretary for Japan writes of gratifying 
appearances in the magazines of Japan, which, however, have not as yet 
reached the Honolulu headquarters. Complete results have not come to 
us from China or from New Zealand or Australia, although an excellent 
showing of special newspaper articles written by conference members has 
come to use from the latter country. 

The file of magazine stories at hand displays a wide and interesting 
variation over the periodical field. Several of the foremost weekly journals 
of comment ; sectional magazines; trade journals; bulletins of scientific and 
cultural associations of various sorts; journals of business, commerce and 
finance; organs of religious groups and educational institutions; women’s 
magazines ; magazines of international affairs, etc., all these are represented. 


Under the title “An Adventure in Friendship,”” Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 
tells the story of the Institute in the September CENTURY. He opens 
with the question, “Is there a place for the unofficial volunteer in bringing 
about an understanding between nations, or must he wear a uniform? Is 
there a chance through friendly negotiation between plain citizens to narrow 
the field in which conflicts between nations are apt to occur? Can the 
methods of science be applied to the study of international relations and 
the prevention of international friction? The Institute of Pacific Relations 
is an attempt to answer these questions.” 

In reviewing the 1925 Conference beginnings, and subsequent growth, 
he states perhaps as neatly as may be the underlying causation of the Insti- 
tute. He says, “With the development of the Panama Canal and new 
steamship lines, with the requirements of modern trade, we find everything 
in this new world arena staged for trouble. Must we go ahead and accept 
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the situation or can we take the optimist’s viewpoint that a solution js 
possible in spite of the differences of race, creed and national outlook ?” 
And, “We ali like frank discussion, particularly when we are doing the 
talking. The method of the Institute is to develop the capacity to listen.” 
The CENTURY is one of the better known national magazines of 
established reputation and reaches a thoughtful group of readers. 


In CURRENT HISTORY for October, Dr. George A. Blakeslee, 
Professor of History and International Relations at Clark University and 
member of the American Group, reviewed the program of the 1927 Con- 
ference. He went, at length, into the Chinese situation as discussed in the 
round tables, reviewed Japan’s principal problems of population, food and 
emigration restriction, and the various peace plans advocated for the Pacific 
area. In connection with the first named he said: 

“There was no doubt of the intensity of the anti-British feeling of the 
Chinese when they came to Honolulu, nor of the strong desire of the 
British to reach some friendly settlement of the distressing issues. Not- 
withstanding the deep sense of wrong which the Chinese felt, they dis- 
cussed the situation with a moderation, courtesy, fairmindedness and a 
willingness to make concessions which won the admiration of the Con- 
ference. It must be admitted, however, that the Chinese Group contained 
no Communist, nor the British any treaty-port partisan.” 

Dr. Blakeslee characterized the July sessions by quoting from “a dis- 
tinguished member of the British Group” who said to him: “I have learned 
more these two weeks than at any time since the Paris Peace Conference.” 

Professor George Grafton Wilson of Harvard University wrote a 
report of the 1927 Conference for the September number of the American 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Before summarizing the subjects covered by the Conference discussions, 
Professor Wilson stated: ‘The aim of the Institute is, with the minimum 
of machinery, to attain the maximum effectiveness in bringing about an 
understanding of problems of the Pacific, upon which half the population 
of the world now faces.” 

This monthly Review, being one of the oldest and most reputable in the 
United States, carried the story of the Institute to a wide and varied 
audience of persons concerned in public affairs. 


On July 30th, at the close of the Conference, Dr. Edward H. Hume, 
formerly President of Yale in China, and a member of the American Group, 
wrote from Honolulu for the NATION, a liberal national weekly of im- 
portant events. This article appeared in the August 24th issue and was 
entitled “Rediscovering the Pacific Ocean.” He likens the Conference to a 
voyage of discovery and mentions four such discoveries, from the point of 
view of the American members. 

“The first discovery was in the realm of human relations,” Dr. Hume 
says. He found himself, as were others of his Group, “tremendously im- 
pressed” with the members from China and Japan, “with their power in 
debate and their ability to adjust themselves to situations that arose.” 

The second discovery had to do with physical facts, unknown to many, 
concerning “the nations lying west of the Pacific,” particularly China, who 
was found to have “discovered the fountain of youth.” 
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“The third discovery was of immediate and pressing needs.” The Pacific 
was found to be seething with new forces, responsive to the wonders of 
modern science, alive with comprehension of the new demands which speed 
of travel and of contact make upon human relationships. “How,” Dr. Hume 
asks, “can the era of assumptions and speculations in such vital matters be 
left behind and an era of objective research be quickly entered ?” 

“The fourth discovery was that of the strange rejuvenating influence of 
the Pacific on those who now line its shores,” Dr. Hume says. The young 
Occidental nations of the eastern shores and southern seas still retain all the 
vigor of their pioneering days, and the older nations of the Orient are feeling 
now this “rejuvenation.” “Near young China stands a new Japan, increas- 
ingly liberal, increasingly conscious, that in the spirit of youth she must 
forge forward to work out her destiny.” 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, veteran leader of women suffrage work in 
the United States and President of the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance, wrote a full account, replete with personal comment, for the WOMAN 
CITIZEN, a national monthly devoted to women’s political and social ad- 
vancement. Mrs. Catt is primarily interested in world peace, and was Chair- 
man of the last Conference, at Washington, D. C., on the “Cause and Cure 
of War.” She headed her article ““Peace and Pacific Relations.” 

Mrs. Catt was impressed by the “schooi-room” atmosphere of the Con- 
ference, the absence of dogmatic assertiveness, the impressive representation 
of women from the Orient and the dramatic contrast in interests and per- 
sonalities that yet did not lead to clashes. 


“Certainly all went away with a smaller racial and national vanity and 
with more humility than when they came,” she said. 

Much of her article was given over to a presentation of the Chinese 
situation, as it was brought out in the discussions of the Conference. 


The Labor public of the United States has been well-informed concerning 
the 1927 Conference through one of the July Conference members, Paul 
Scharrenberg, Secretary of the California State Federation of Labor. In 
addition to the syndicated news articles from Mr. Scharrenberg’s pen, which 
appeared in Labor dailies throughout the country, “Problems of the Pacific” 
was published in the special Labor Day magazine editions of the UNION 
LABOR NEWS, the LABOR CLARION, LABOR PRESS and the 
LABOR JOURNAL. 

In opening his article, Mr. Scharrenberg quoted Seward’s well-known 
prophecy of 75 years ago regarding the coming importance of the Pacific 
area and exclaimed: “Seward was right!” In the course of his descriptions 
of aims and personnel, he said: “In makeup the Institute is an association of 
people believing in serious thought, hard study, and frank discussion as the 
best way to meet international problems and solve them amicably.” 

The outstanding problems of the 1927 Conference in Mr. Scharrenberg’s 
view were China, whose case he presented in graphic and sympathetic man- 
ner, Food and Population, and the Chinese Immigration issue. With refer- 
ence to China he said: “Every great nation has a stake in China—a moral 
if not an economic interest. Every great nation will be affected by the 
tides of good or evil that will surge from China’s present upheaval.” 

With reference to the immigration question, he quoted liberally and 
fairly from the statements of the Japanese members and added, “With 
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respect to the altruistic hope of Dr. Sawayanagi that the ‘natural right of 
immigration’ will sooner or later be recognized by the nations bordering 
on the Pacific, we can only respond with the fervent hope that it will be 
later rather than sooner!” and expressed himself at length upon what he 
considers the menace of overpopulation to the living standards of the West. 

Mr. Scharrenberg deplored the large proportion, 43 per cent he figured 
it, of academic persons attending the Conference and the paucity of 
members representing labor and practical affairs, but he added: “Notwith- 
standing all the criticism that may be aimed at the second meeting of the 
Institute, even a confirmed skeptic must agree that everyone in attendance 
at that memorable gathering has gone home with some new ideas, some 
new and valuable contacts and a rich fund of information that could not 
have been gained from the most extensive study of books.” 

In closing he said, “Here’s every good wish for the future of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. The ideals upon which the Institute was founded 
are eternally right! May these ideals never grow dim and may the work 
of the Institute remain so practical that it can be of direct service in the 
removal of difficulties in international relations and in the promotion of 
constructive measures of assistance.” 


Men of “practical affairs” had, however, an epportunity to learn of the 
activities of the Conference through the appearance of articles in various 
journals of business and finance, written by Conference members. 

SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS,of September 14, carried an article 
by Robert Newton Lynch, Vice-President of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. This is one of the important magazines of commerce on 
the American Pacific coast. 

In the opening paragraph, he referred to the flyers who, during the 
July sessions of the Conference, covered the San Francisco-Hawaii distance 
in the space of one day, thus forecasting the annihilation of time as an 
element in Pacific affairs. “When problems came up there has always 
been time to discuss the difficulty and, if necessary, to build up defenses. 
We have now come into an age when there will not be time to get ready 
for the inevitable. This suggested the thought that nations around the 
Pacific had better build up associations rather than defenses. And _ this 
was the main purpose of the Institute of Pacific Relations.” 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE, a national business weekly published 
in New York, printed on October 5 the paper on Communication on the 
Pacific, presented by William J. Pape of the Associated Press. 

The Magazine of the California Bankers’ Association for August carried 
an article entitled, “A Review of Today’s Problems in the Pacific Area,” by 
W. F. Morrish, President of the First National Bank of Berkeley and 
Vice-President of the State Association. Mr. Morrish was a 1927 round 
table member. In this article he summarized the Conference discussions 
with special emphasis upon those problems relating to commerce. In 
closing he asks the United States to face its responsibility squarely, saying: 
“It seems to me that all these problems of the Pacific are peculiarly the 
responsibility of the United States, for it was the gunboats of the United 
States Navy that battered down the doors to Japan. It was the planters 
and employers of labor of the United States that brought the first Oriental 
to our shores. It was the United States that sent its missionaries to the 
Orient to preach the gospel of equality and the brotherhood of man. It 
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was the United States that returned the Boxer indemnity and made possible 
the education of the Chinese in western ideals and methods. It was the 
United States that conquered the Philippines and sent school teachers 
throughout the land teaching the Filipinos the love of liberty and freedom.” 

The Magazine of WESTERN FINANCE for July contains an inter- 
esting forecast of the Honolulu Conference prepared by a well-informed 
magazine writer of California, Miss Zoe A. Battu. She titles her story, 
“Orient and Occident Meet in Honolulu—-The Coming Session of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations Holds Promise for Mutual Understanding.” The 
value of the Conference in her estimation lies in the fact that it presents 
a cross-section of life rather than an assemblage of persons of like interests, 

PAN-PACIFIC PROGRESS, a magazine of international commerce, 
carried Institute of Pacific Relations articles and news in its August and 
September numbers, the latter including an extensive interview with Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur on his return to California from the Conference. 


Educational audiences were reached through Dr. Mary E. Woolley’s 
articles in the Mount Holyoke Alumnae Quarterly for October. Dr. 
Woolley painted her picture largely through the personalities of the mem- 
bers, probably because, as she says, “Learning to know one another was 
one of the most important results.” In contrasting the 1925 and 1927 
conferences, Miss Woolley feels that, “It is fair to say that the program 
had gained in substance without the sacrifice of flexibility, due to the fact 
that again it was framed during the Institute by a program committee on 
which ten nations were represented under the chairmanship of Mr. Yusuke 
Tsurumi.” 

The CANADIAN STUDENT, described as “A Venturer in Opinion,” 
in a special Pacific number for January, 1927, carried a preliminary article 
on the Institute of Pacific Relations, by John Nelson of Montreal. He 
stresses Canada’s part and responsibility in the undertakings of the Con- 
ference and says: All Canadians who feel that the future of this country 
lies as much on the Pacific as on the Atlantic; who realize that as a race 
we have undertaken obligations and responsibilities in the Orient which 
have created problems of the greatest import; all people who think that 
we should by now have reached a stage of civilization where we can settle 
our difficulties by conciliation and compromise rather than by fighting,—all 
such should have a vital concern in the things that are to be discussed 
under the poincianna trees of Punahou college in July of 1927.” 

The McGILL NEWS, publication of McGill University of Montreal, 
printed a descriptive article on the Conference and its program, prepared by 
George C. McDonald, who accompanied President Sir Arthur Currie with 
the Canadian Group. 

The STANFORD ILLUSTRATED REVIEW, an alumni publication 
of Stanford University, carried in its October number an article on the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, by Professor Eliot G. Mears. 

The HAWAIT EDUCATIONAL REVIEW of November reprinted 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick’s lecture on “Our Changing Times and the 
Demands They Make on Education.” In December they published his Insti- 
tute lecture, “How Learning Comes.” 

OPEN WINDOWS, a magazine of the New Zealand student move- 
ment, carried a preliminary announcement in June. 
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Women’s magazines are being informed of the purposes and accom- 
plishments of the Institute. The WOMEN’S PRESS of New York, 
national Y. W. C. A. magazine, had an October article by Miss Mabel 
Cratty, member of the American Group at Honolulu. The WOMAN 
CITIZEN for October had an article on women at the Honolulu Institute 
by Mrs. William G. Hibbard, regional director of the National League of 
Women Voters. Mrs. Catt is scheduled to have an article in GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING for January. 


The Women’s City Club Magazine of San Francisco published a {ull 
Pacific Relations number for September with interpretive articles on the 
July Conference by Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin, Mrs. W. G. Hibbard, Mrs. 
E. C. Carter, Dr. Ada Comstock, Miss Gertrude Ely, and Edith Maddux, 
who was a member of the 1925 Conference. This magazine reaches club 
women everywhere on the Pacific coast. 


Magazines of religious opinion carried an interesting variety of articles. 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY, an undenominational journal of religion, com- 
mented editorially upon the Conference in its July 7th issue, stressing the 
absence of certain Pacific Powers. 


“With China the focus of the whole area, there is something either 
grotesque or naive about an attempt to plumb Oriental questions which 
does not include an unhampered voice from Russia. For, however much 
or little the other nations may like it, the Russians are going to play an 
enormous part in affairs of the Pacific area for years to come. And surely 
the Institute does not mean to imply that the only method possible in 
dealing with them is by ignoring or fighting them!” 


In the August 18th number an article appeared entitled “The Pacific 
Institute Considers Missions,” written by Dr. Elmer S. Freeman of the Hono- 
lulu Church of the Epiphany, a guest at the July sessions. Dr. Freeman said 
that in these discussions “one felt that there was no place for the tradition- 
alist point of view: We have the only ship which runs to the haven of salva- 
tion ; therefore board it or perish eternally.” He also notes with interest that 
“a great deal was said which would have been shocking to the sensibilities of 
missionaries of the older generation.” The writer was impressed with the 
fact the Oriental members were sympathetic but critical, and that “they felt 
some resentment at the attempt made by many representatives of the move- 
mient to impose a culture and religion alien and comparatively youthful upon 
a venerable culture with many outstanding merits of its own.” Dr. Freeman 
draws the conclusion that Christianity must undergo an adaptation to Eastern 
wisdom and mores. 

The FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN, a Journal of Interchurch 
Cooperation, reprinted President Wilbur’s closing address in October. 


In the MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD for November 
there appeared an article by Dr. Daniel J. Fleming on “Missions at the 
Institute of Pacific Relations.” “It is fascinating,” he said, “to see human 
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folks about the earth feeling out toward diplomatic and social machinery 
that will make for a better world.” Still “frail and experimental and yet 
containing the possibilities of immense growth for the world,” is the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, in his view. 


Dr. Fleming reviews the purposes of the Institute and contrasts it with 
the work of such other groups as the Williamstown Institute of Politics, 
the World Peace Foundation, the Foreign Policy Association, the Council 
of Foreign Affairs, the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London, 
and the League of Nations. He then devotes the article, as the title 
suggests, to the discussions on missions at the July Conference. In this 
connection, he points out that the west may lose its opportunity to co- 
operate with the Orient in the spiritual realm, and suggests that: “Four 
things are fundamental in formulating a new philosophy of missions—a 
new interpretation of Christianity and its founder; a new understanding 
of the spiritual values in Oriental religions; a missionary force that will 
approach the Orient as humble students of religion, who will remain 
students all their lives, who will be unassuming, cooperative fellow workers 
in a spiritual task; and finally there must be messengers from the Orient 
bringing a religious message to the west, enlarging and enriching our 
conception of Christianity.” 


It is interesting to contrast with this the point of view expressed by a 
representative of the Catholic faith at the July Conference. Rev. Dr. John 
A. Ryan, Professor of Moral Theology and Industrial Ethics in the Cath- 
olic University of America, Washington, D. C., has written an account of 
the recent Conference for the CATHOLIC WORLD, a national monthly 
with varied appeal and wide circulation. In this article he has dealt 
principally with the questions of China’s foreign relations, population and 
food supply, foreign missions, and immigration and emigration, giving men- 
tion but less space to the other problems on the program. Speaking of the 
foreign missions discussions, Father Ryan says: “Several of the Protestant 
spokesmen offered rather remarkable suggestions; for example, that the 
missionary should preach ‘undogmatic’ Christianity, that he has no more 
right to spread Christian doctrines in a foreign country than the champions 
of Bolshevism and Communism have to propagate their destructive theories, 
and that the missionary should exhibit complete obedience to the laws of 
the foreign state in which he resides. In a similar situation St. Peter and the 
other Apostles gave a tyrannical government a very different answer: ‘We 
should obey God rather than men.’ ” 

In discussing the problems of overpopulation, the author is inclined to 
accept the statement of food experts to the effect that the world is not face 
to face with starvation and to use this as the basis for a larger permitted 
freedom in the movement of peoples. He says: “In view of the capacity 
of the earth to produce more than sufficient food for all its inhabitants, 
‘overpopulated’ countries, like China and Japan, cannot with any show of 
decency be told that the world does not owe them the means of subsistence. 
Although they do not, probably cannot, at present provide sufficient food 
for their own people, they are ready, or will soon be ready, to produce 
other goods which they would like to exchange for the required addition 
to their native food supply. . . . The unsolved problem is to find markets 
for their manufactured goods.” 

In connection with this latter problem, he adds: “The inability to find 
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adequate foreign markets is indeed considerably increased by the stupid 
tariff barriers erected by many national governments.” 

He refuses to accept the principle of birth control as a possible solution 
to the Orient’s problem of overpopulation, and cites statements made by 
Chinese and Japanese members to the effect that the practice would be 
decidedly unwelcome and difficult of acceptance in their countries.  Like- 
wise, he cites other possible remedies such as wholesale migration, upward 
trend in standards of life, etc., as unlikely remedies, and concludes that 
“Rearrangement of the productive forces of the world enabling countries 
in the position of Japan to exchange their manufactures for agricultural 
products would not be beyond the competence of world statesmanship if 
only men took seriously the precept of international charity.” 

Relating to problems of immigration and emigration, he comes to the 
conclusion that, so far as America and Japan are concerned, the fixing of 
a quota for Japan’s immigration would have been the one satisfactory 
solution, and sees no objection to the extension of this quota basis to 
include Chinese. 

“Whatever may be the ultimate effects of the Institute conferences upon 
the Pacific peoples, their educative benefit to the delegates can scarcely be 
exaggerated,” Father Ryan declares. “The most concrete and _ satisfying 
enlightenment, however, was obtained at the round table discussions and 
the evening forum meetings, and from daily association with specialists in 
many subjects from many countries. No amount or variety of reading 
could give the live and colorful impressions of China, Japan and Korea 
that one received from listening to the representatives of those lands.” 
Proceeding from these contacts, he concludes, “this ability to visualize 
alien races and peoples in the light of their best instead of their worst 
specimens is probably the most enduring benefit that one derives from 
attendance at the conference.” 

Father Ryan published also a briefer article in the September BULLE- 
TIN of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. This same issue con- 
tains excerpts concerning the 1927 Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations from speeches made by Most Reverend Edwin Hanna, Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, also a member of the Conference. 


Other important American reviews of opinion have published accounts 
of the 1927 Conference. The INDEPENDENT for September, “a weekly 
journal of frank opinion” of high standing and clientele, prints “Hands 
Around the Pacific,” an article by Stephen P. Duggan, with the subtitle 
“Internationalism Invades the Far East.’”’ Dr. Duggan, Director of the 
Institute of International Education, and Professor of Government at the 
College of the City of New York, was a member of the American Group 
at this year’s Conference. 

This article gives an interesting account of Oriental problems. In Dr. 
Duggan’s opinion, “The aims of the Conference were well realized.” He 
adds: “Let one illustration suffice. It is unquestionably true that, high- 
minded as they were, the Chinese members came to the conference sus- 
picious of the British and harboring considerable bitterness of spirit toward 
them. Nor did they fail to make what they considered a full indictment 
of British policy in China... . Each of these national groups returned 
home satisfied that there were men and women in the other’s country who 
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could be relied upon to give a fair view of its side of a controversy be- 
tween the two countries.” 


The AMERICAN FRIEND, national magazine of the American Quaker 
Community which has done outstanding service for peace, has carried 
considerable material about the Institute in its international section on 
“World News and Discussion.” The September number published an 
article on “New Trends in the Pacific,” by Elizabeth Green of the Institute 
staff, and another article by Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, British Conference 
member, entitled, “Wanted: A Christian Understanding of China.” ‘The 
November number contained a second article by Elizabeth Green upon the 
July Conference, “Achievements in Harmony at the Honolulu Conference.” 


The OUTLOOK, a national weekly of current life, twice commented 
editorially upon the Conference in the July 20th and 27th issues. The three 
subsequent issues, of August 31, September 7 and 14, gave large space 
to a series of three interpretive articles on the Conference from the pen 
of Hon. Frederick M. Davenport, member of Congress for New York 
and Professor of Law and Politics at Hamilton College. The series is 
entitled “International Relationships in the Pacific,” and the first article is 
called “Bold Experiment in a New England Outpost.” This article is 
devoted to Hawaii and to the personnel of the various national groups 
which gathered there in July. It is interesting to note Congressman Daven- 
port was particularly impressed with what he calls “British thoroughness 
and modifiability.” He speaks of their group as “specially notable” in 
personnel, and feels that, owing to the tense British-Chinese situation, they 
came “with a bit of a chip on their shoulders, believing that they might be 
called to task sharply for English blunders in China.” He adds: “You 
could not help admiring the thoroughness and accuracy of preparation and 
presentation, of these Englishmen,” and after noting something of Eng- 
land’s apparent disposition and probable heavy tasks in connection with her 
Far East policy, he says: “Certainly the spiritual unity manifested in this 
Conference between herself and her Canadian, Australian and New Zealand 
dominions was a charming and significant phenomenon, and an instance 
of modifiability of a high order. For the first time also she sat down here 
with the representatives of China on a plane of perfect equality, and 
seemed to like it!” 

The second article, headed “The Rising Tide of Peoples,” deals with 
“China, the Problem of the Pacific,’ “The Pressure of Population in 
Japan,” and “The Mandates in the South Seas.” In connection with the 
Japanese immigration situation and Japan’s protest, which has to do not 
with fundamental rights but with international courtesy, he says: “It is 
difficult for our hard-boiled politicians and diplomats to appreciate that 
there is a nation in the world with so sensitive a psychology of courtesy.” 
In connection with the invasion of the South Sea Islands by the white men, 
he says: “Choking western civilization down the throats of the natives of 
the South Seas is giving way to a development and a culture based more 
truly upon a study of the psychology, the native institutions, the anthro- 
pology, of these primitive peoples.” 

The third article is headed “The Revolt Against Westernism,” and deals 
with the status of foreign missions in the Pacific, “Philippine Inde- 
pendence,” and “Peace and the American Department of State.” 
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“The movement for independence in the Philippines seems to me to be 
a part of the tide of rising recognition of the needs and rights of humanity 
throughout the whole Pacific area. In the islands of the South Seas, 
among the teeming millions of China, more and more in the social, eco- 
nomic, and political policies of Japan, and of course supremely in those 
countries of the British Commonwealth which guard the southern and the 
northeast shore, as well as in our own United States, it is the same tide: 
and it must more and more be taken into account by the foreign offices 
of Europe and America.” Congressman Davenport states this as part of 
his conclusion and then, contrasting the sums of money and ingenuity de- 
voted to maintaining an efficient department of war and adequate machinery 
for warfare, with the parallel amounts available for enterprises of peace, 
he says, “The Department of State is our bulwark of diplomacy for peace. 
Yet we overwork it. We underpay it. ...I wonder that our foreign 
policy is as effective as it is. It seems to me that Congress, in sympathetic 
collaboration with our foreign office, should obtain a careful survey of the 
needs of that vital department of government and by reorganization and 
adequate appropriation strengthen it to the advantage of the country and 
the peace of the world.” 


One of the most signficant reviews which has come to the attention of 
the Central Headquarters is that by Herbert Croly in the NEW REPUB- 
LIC for October. It is significant because it is not merely a review but 
an analysis, and a very searching analysis, of the Conference and _ the 
purposes and future of the Institute. Written with the detachment of one 


who was more a keenly interested observer than a convinced participant, 
the review has distinct critical value. Of similar value is the report pre- 
pared for the League of Nations by Mr. H. R. Cummings, observer at the 
Conference for the Geneva Secretariat, which was, however, not for general 
publication. 

Mr. Croly’s analysis is quite exhaustive and is replete with provocative 
thought. The few excerpts possible within the scope of this review cannot 
do more than indicate the trend of his thinking. 

He is here more concerned with “The Human Potential in the Politics 
of the Pacific,” which is the title of his article, than with the particular 
program of the Honolulu Conference, and he is more interested in the 
mechanism of the Institute than in the material of discussions. “In fact,” 
he says, “I doubt the possibility of fairly summarizing the proceedings of 
such a miscellaneous, informal, discursive and loosely-organized body, and 
my personal interpretation of what took place could not be properly checked 
save by somebody else who was also present. But i’ is possible and worth- 
while to call the attention of people who did not attend the Conference, 
but are interested in its subject matter, to the meaning which the Institute 
of Pacific Relations came to have for some of the conferees. It seems to 
be, when you examine it carefully, a new thing in the universe of politics.” 

The proposed function of the Institute, he defines thus: “The Institute 
of Pacific Relations proposes, for the first time, a political function for an 
exclusively inquisitive and deliberative international parliament which, from 
a severely practical point of view, may seem to be of doubtful utility. 
Politics is, of course, chiefly a matter of getting things done. It proceeds 
by means of legislative and administrative acts, of decisions or, in self- 
governing communities, of discussions which result in resoiutions and de- 
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cisions. But the Conference of the Pacific Institute, instead of, as is usual 
with political bodies, acting without sufficient deliberation, deliberates with- 
cut any attempt to act and without any intention of acting or deciding. 
It is, if you please, a lily in the farm-yard of politics. It toils not, neither 
does it spin, in the ordinary sense of endorsing expedients or outlets which 
may be of comfort to a statesman who is harassed by the exigency of 
events or puzzled by a conflict of counsel. Its members plumed themselves 
on its sterility in this respect. They investigated and discussed elaborately 
and solemnly a multitude of questions; they decided none. They did not 
pass any resolutions except an explicit one to adjourn and an implicit one 
to congratulate themselves on their own urbanity and humility.” 

And subsequently he says: “The Institute believes that it cannot con- 
scientiously and intelligently carry on its work of deliberation and investiga- 
tion without renouncing the attempt to reach decisions. It is justified in 
this belief.” 

The more vital and extensive portions of his article, definitely and 
constructively critical of the Institute’s guiding purpose and suggestive of 
possible pitfalls for the future, will be dealt with here in a later review. 


There have been numerous other magazine articles concerning the Insti- 
tute in American periodicals of the past summer and autumn. Amongst 
these were TIME for July 25th, a concise weekly news magazine of wide 
circulation; CHINA, the official publication of the China Society of Amer- 
ica, whose October number carried Dr. Hume’s proposals for a liberalized 
mission enterprise ; the August SUNSET, a versatile and popular magazine 
of the American Pacific Coast, which carried an article by Zoe A. Battu, 
called “Pioneering for Peace in the Pacific’; the May number of 
SCIENCE, the weekly journal of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which, under the h«xding “Scientific Events,” told 
the preliminary story of the July Conference; the NEWS BULLETIN 
of the National Council for Prevention of War, dated August; the UNI- 
VERSAL CHINESE REVIEW, a monthly magazine of the Chinese 
Community of Hawaii, which printed in August an article in English and 
Chinese on the aims of the Institute of Pacific Relations by Elizabeth 
Green: the MID-PACIFIC MAGAZINE, the official organ of the Pan- 
Pacific Union, (published in Honolulu), for July and August; THE 
FRIEND, monthly magazine of the Hawaiian Board of Missions, carried 
in March, May and June articles on the Institute by J. Merle Davis, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Institute, and Elizabeth Green, while their July- 
August issue is a complete “Institute of Pacific Relations Number,” edited 
by Dr. Doremus Scudder, who was a visitor at the July Conference. 

Without question there have been other magazine publications during 
this year concerning the Institute and the Conference, though these inade- 
quately dealt with here are the only ones which have reached the Honolulu 
headquarters. It is hoped, in an early number, to review something of the 
magazine attention paid the Institute in other Pacific countries; time and 
distance have so far militated against collection of such magazine articles 
here. 
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PACIFIC COUNCIL 


F. W. Eggleston, Australia 

Sir Robert L. Borden, Canada. 

David Z. T. Yui, China. 

Junnosuke Inouye, Japan. 

Sir James Allen, New Zealand. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States, Chairman. 
Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii, Treasurer. 
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HONORARY SECRETARIES 


Miss Persia C. Campbell, 12 Spring Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

G. L. Wood, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

John Nelson, Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Canada. 

L. T. Chen, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai, China. 

*Taneo Taketa, 3 Sanchome, Mitoshiro-cho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Parliamentary Library, Wellington, New 
Zealand. < 

Edward C. Carter, 129 East 52d Street, New York, U. S. A. 


* Executive Secretary. 


CENTRAL SECRETARIAT 


J. Merle Davis, General Secretary. 

Charles F. Loomis, Associate General Secretary. 
J. B. Condliffe, Research. 

Elizabeth Green, Editor. 


Address: Box 1561, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


The University of Washington at Seattle is doing an excellent work in 
offering to students a series of courses in International Relations through 
the various departments of its Faculty of Social Science. The Announce- 
ment for 1927-1928 in thus subject states as the University’s aim: 


“The University of Washington, in keeping with the growing interest in 
international relations since the Great War, and with the essential and pri- 
mary interests of the state and region which it serves, desires to make its 
measure of contribution to the general movement of international coopera- 
tion. The University seeks to interpret to the people of the Pacific North- 
west the thought and practice of the peoples and nations of the world as 
revealed in the legal, political, economic, cultural, psychological, geographic, 
ethical and social factors underlying their international relationships.” 
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A CHALLENGE TO WESTERN LEARNING 


The Chinese Student Trained Abroad—What He Has Accomplished— 
His Problems 


By Y. S. Tsao, Pu. D. 


We print here a significant challenge, uttered by an eminent educator in China, 
and directed to the training so confidently offered by the West and so eagerly absorbed 
by the Young East during the last quarter century. The challenge is significant 
because it comes from a Western trained student, one who led his classes in a grcat 
university of America’s eastern section, one who now heads the Chinese college whose 
very raison d'etre is the preparation of Chinese undergraduates for training abroad. 


Dr. Y. S. Tsao, President of Tsing Hua College, the institution founded in 
Peking by the American Boxer Indemnity Refund, here questions the whole educa- 
tional policy of emerging China. There may be many and diverse opinions among his 
countrymen. Dr. Tsao’s is provocative because of his personal position and the grave 
nature of the question itself in this critical transitional age. 


The Chinese Student Trained Abroad 


Although the training of Chinese students abroad began as early as 
1850 when the youthful Dr. Yung Wing entered Yale College as a fresh- 
man, it was only after 1904 when the literary examinations were abolished 
that an impetus was given to the development of modern education in 
China. In 1870, some one hundred and twenty students were sent to the 
United States by the Chinese Government, but they were soon recalled 
owing to the opposition of the conservatives. However, when modern 
schools were gradually established in China, the dearth of modern teachers 
was immediately noticed. As a temporary measure, foreigners without any 
knowledge of China and Chinese with a smattering of modern knowledge 
were drafted into the new educational institutions. It was soon evident 
that with the blind leading the blind, the development of modern education 
was not taking the proper course, hence a large number of students were 
sent abroad with the object of drinking at the fountain-head of knowledge. 
That marked the beginning of the Chinese students trained abroad. They 
are now classified in China under the title “The Returned Student.” 

When Japan defeated China and then Russia, those object lessons 
served to break down the conservative attitude of the Chinese people 
towards the acquisition of a modern education abroad, thus the exodus of 
students began to take on alarming proportions and at one time as many 
as 40,000 Chinese students went to Japan to pursue their studies. A 
smaller number went to Europe and America on account of the higher cost 
of living and the obstacle of the languages. In 1875 there were 100 Chi- 
nese students in America, 30 in Great Britain and Europe and none in 
Japan. By 1900 the ratio stood at 200, 100 and 300; by 1910 it changed 
to 500, 300 and 30,000; today it stands at 2,000, 600 and 5,000. These 
figures are approximate, being used here to indicate a tendency in foreign 
education. ‘There are many reasons for the changes in number; funda- 
mentally the adoption of the republican form of government and the larger 
number of educational institutions established by Americans in China have 
caused the increase of students going to the United States of America. 
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What He Has Accomplished 


The above historical review of Chinese students educated abroad indi- 
cates that a new body of men has been trained for China who in turn 
direct public opinion or train the younger students in China. It is true 
that they often differ in principles and policies, but they all have the 
unanimous desire to carry out reforms in China. Long ago they agreed 
that the government of China was antiquated and filled with abuses, that 
the educational system of China required modernization, that the economic 
life of China should be improved, etc., etc. Articles, speeches, books were 
prepared and offered to the public with the single purpose of hastening the 
coming of a better day for China and her people. 

Before long this general desire began to take on definite form. Open 
criticisms, schemes for reforms, iconoclasm and revolution were the suc- 
cessive steps which culminated in the revolution of 1911. Why was the 
impetus so great that hardly any resistance was possible? ‘The lion’s share 
of the credit for the success of the revolution must be given to the tens 
of thousands of Chinese students returned from Japan. This phenomenon 
may be accounted for by the following reasons: 

1. The large number of Chinese students in Japan served as a 
recruiting ground for political reformers like Liang Chi-chao, Sun 
Yat-sen, etc. Much incendiary journalism appeared, secret societies 
were formed, and campaigns were prepared. 

2. National and international affairs of those days were going 
from bad to worse for China, which helped to intensify dissatisfaction 
with the old order and hasten the growth of the spirit of patriotism. 

3. The last reason for this courageous ebullition of political think- 
ing and action was the careful study of the modern history of Japan 
by patriotic Chinese as to how that country was able to change from a 
feudal state to a nation capable of rivalling the modern states of 
the West. 

Many a Japanese professor who hoped for the welfare of China pointed 
to Japan’s transition with pride and satisfaction. The reforms adopted by 
Japan could easily be traced step by step. The Chinese reformers thought 
that if China could go through the same process, she would also succeed in 
her transformation into a new and modern state. Unfortunately, however, 
the Chinese reformers did not have the support of the government, which 
was partially alien, so the final slogan became “Down with the Manchus!” 
Most people are familiar with the revolution of 1911 with its tedious after- 
math and the task of building up a modern government. The dispute for 
power and authority to provide funds for the National Treasury between 
the President and Parliament through making foreign loans led to the 
second revolution, which was soon s:ppressed. Later the President was 
advised to become the emperor as the only salvation for the impossible 
condition of affairs, but such a reactionary measure only served to unite 
the constitutional party. Both Yuan Shih Kai and Tsai Ao died as the 
result of the conflict—the former due to disappointment and the latter, 
over-exertion. Since then several presidents have tried and failed to 
organize a proper government and to unify the country. Today the coun- 
try is split into a number of warring groups, each following the lead or 
under the domination of a military man. The last semblance of a president 
was called “The Chief Executive,” and now we have a “Generalissimo.” 
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There is no parliament and no national program. THIS IS WHAT THE 
CHINESE STUDENT TRAINED ABROAD HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 
DESTRUCTION, NOT CONSTRUCTION. CHAOS, INSTEAD OF 
ORDER. SUFFERING, NOT HAPPINESS. POVERTY, NOT 
PROSPERITY. Is this the darkest hour before the dawn? 

(Readers may object to such a sweeping statement, for evidently a 
number of returned students are doing constructive work along political, 
educational, and commercial lines in spite of all difficulties. Within the 
scope of this short article, however, we have to forego the enumeration of 
such accomplishments. Furthermore, as compared with what follows in the 
wake of destruction, the fruits of the constructive part are rather insig- 
nificant. ) 

The revolution has been a mighty task and the Chinese students trained 
in Japan accomplished the most part of it; the students trained in Europe 
and America have either assisted in the debacle or have failed to stem the 
downward rush. According to statistics compiled from two versions of 
“Who Is Who,” there are 101 military men in the country who have 
attained eminence or notoriety. Among them 28 received a military train- 
ing in Japan, while only 7 returned from Europe, 3 from America, and 63 
were trained in Chinese military schools. On the other hand, some two 
hundred and forty-three students returned from Europe and America are 
engaged in government service, in education and business as compared with 
only about one hundred and thirty-nine in the same professions who re- 
turned from Japan. It would be interesting to speculate on the question 
whether conditions in China would have been better if more military men 
had been trained in Europe and America, or if the total number of military 
men returned from abroad had exceeded those trained in China. Again, 
when and how can those returned students engaged in other lines of work 
influence the military men to feel for the people and to start the work of 
reconstruction? As these speculations are so momentous, I append here- 
with a table compiled by Dr. J. P. Chu. 


Table Showing the Training Received by the 750 Leading Men in China 
(Based on two versions of “Who’s Who”) 


Political Com- Educa- Military Other 
Training Science merce tion Science Prof. Tota! 


I. Modern Edu 299 79 65 101 34 578 
A. Abread ........-.-. (208) (50) (59) (38) (27) (382) 
1. Europe 43 7 10 7 8 
2. America 37 45 3 13 
3. Japan 8 4 28 4 
B. In China ......-- (29) (6) (63) (7) 
IT. Old Edu. ........ 105 23 6 31 7 


His Problems 


The revolution was accomplished rather quickly, but nothing has been 
built up in place of the monarchy. It may take several years to build a 
house, but a few days will suffice to pull it down. Like all countries which 
went through a great political change too quickly, China has found, first 
of all, that in rebuilding she has to rely also upon the body of men trained 
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in the old school, for the young and the radical elements have never in his- 
tory built up anything. However, once the reins of government are in the 
hands of the conservatives, they carry on in the same old manner to the 
dissatisfaction of the revolutionaries, with the result that the pendulum 
swings back and forth. In the meantime the affairs of the state are going 
from bad to worse. After many trials and errors, tribulations and sacri- 
fice, perhaps the revolutionaries or reformers will gain experience and 
eventually build up a modern state. 

The first problem is, therefore, to wait for the old to die or step out. 
The second problem is to allow time for the young to grow old and gain 
experience. At the same time, since democracy depends upon the intel- 
lectual level of the masses and the gradual adjustment of the people to the 
new order of things, education has to be made popular and the spirit of 
nationalism nurtured. How long this process will take, no one can foretell, 
but. the longer it lasts, the greater will be the suffering of the people whom 
all reformers and revolutionaries mean to benefit. 

China is going through a military stage; all signs indicate that it is a 
passing phase and even the militarists themselves realize and admit it. 
Whether the Chinese student trained abroad is able to construct afterwards 
a structure nobler and statelier than what he has torn down it remains to 


be seen. 
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EASTERN TRENDS IN THE NEW SCIENCES 
The China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture 
By Fan YUAN-LIEN 


The United States of America made iwo remissions of the Boxer Indemnity to 
China, ind. in 1908 by the late President Roosevelt and the second im 1924 by 
President Coolidge. The first remission has resulted in the sending of Chinese 
students to America since 1909 and in the founding of Tsing Hua College. The second 
remission which consists of the balance of the indemnity due America has called into 
existence the China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture, the 
subject of the present article. 

The China Foundation was established by a mandate of the President 
of the Republic of China dated September 17, 1924. By that mandate, a 
board of self-perpetuating trustees, fourteen in number, nine Chinese and 
five Americans, was created. The Chinese members of the board were 
Dr. W. W. Yen, Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Dr. Sao-ke Alfred Sze, Dr. - 
Huang Yen-pei, Dr. Chiang Monlin, Dr. Chang Poling, Dr. P. W. Kuo, 
Mr. Y. T. Tsur and myself, and the American members were Professor 
Paul Monroe, Professor John Dewey, Mr. R. S. Greene, Mr. J. E. Baker 
and Mr. C. R. Bennett. By a later mandate, Dr. V. K. Ting was added, 
thus making the board of trustees fifteen in all. Since its appointment, the 
personnel of the board has undergone some change. 

The board of trustees meets twice a year, once in February and once 
in June. The duties of this board are responsible and manifold. Among 
them may be mentioned, (1) the receiving and depositing of funds, (2) the 
application of these funds to the prumotion of educational and cultural 
enterprises, (3) the creation of an endowment fund, (4) the receiving and 
disposing of other funds for educational or cultural enterprises. When the 
board is not in session, its duties are looked after by the executive com- 
mittee, assisted by a finance committee. As these committees only meet at 
intervals, the administration of the Foundation is entrusted to a director 
and a staff, who are the only paid members of the Foundation. It is the 
duty of the director to assist the board in ascertaining the educational 
needs and tendencies of the country and to carry out its decisions. 

The uses to which the funds of the Foundation are to be put can be 
best described by quoting the resolution of the board at its annual meeting 
held on June 2, 1925, which runs as follows: “Resolved, that the funds 
from the remitted portion of the indemnity due the United States of 
America to be entrusted to the China Foundation for the Promotion of 
Education and Culture should be devoted to the development of scientific 
knowledge and to the application of such knowledge to the conditions in 
China, through the promotion of technical training, of scientific research, 
experimentation and demonstration and training in science teaching and to 
the advancement of cultural enterprises of a permanent character, such as 
libraries and the like.” 

Science Stressed 

On the basis of this fundamental resolution, detailed plans have been 
worked out which, among others, include: (1) the establishment of science 
professorships at national normal colleges, having for its object the im- 
provement of science instruction in secondary schools; (2) the establish- 
ment of research professorships, research fellowships and research prizes, 
in order to promote and stimulate the spirit of scientific research among 
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Chinese students; (3) the making of grants to scientific institutions and 
for special applied sciences, aiming at the solution of designated scientific 
problems; (4) the establishment of a metropolitan library as well as the 
promotion of library science, so that our young men may be induced to 
become ‘ibrarians, as libraries grow up in different parts of the country. 

In the execution of these plans, however, the Foundation has made it 
a practice to extend aid to existing institutions with a record of efficient 
service and administration rather than to newly founded institutions. 
Preference is given to those institutions or enterprises which, by our aid, 
may be stimulated to greater efforts to help themselves. Then emphasis js 
also laid on the idea of geographical distribution, so that the aid extended 
by the Foundation may bring about the maximum amount of good to the 
people through the medium of the student body. 

Showing what the Foundation has attempted so far, it may not be out 
of place to give the list of institutions and enterprises to which and for what 

- aid has been granted. 

In order not to give any false impression, it should be said that the pro- 
gram as outlined above has not been fully carried out and that this is not due 
to the fault of the Foundation or of the institutions. It is because half of 
the schools and colleges which received aid were situated in regions where 
revolutionary changes obtained and, as a consequence, had either to suspend 
operation or to undergo reorganization. Were it not for this widespread 
political unrest, the full program would be well and satisfactorily under 
way. Sad as the present conditions are, our educators are making frantic 
efforts to keep up the work of education in and out of schools and so the 


work of the Foundation is faring better than could be expected. 


National Libraries 


Perhaps a word or two ought to be said in regard to the three enter- 
prises which are being conducted under the direct supervision of the 
Foundation. First and foremost is the Metropolitan Library of Peking. 
It is the intention of the Foundation that this Library, now in its temporary 
quarters, should serve as a model for future libraries of the country and 
in it will be stored, in addition to modern literature, some of the most valu- 
able and priceless collections of Chinese books and manuscripts that exist. 
An historic and centrally located site has been secured from the Govern- 
ment for the purpose and the construction of the Library will be started in 
the spring of 1928 and it is hoped that the new building will be ready for 
occupancy early in 1930. Next to the Metropolitan Library, the China 
Institute in America deserves mention. The object of this institution is to 
promote educational and cultural relations between China and the United 
States in their broad aspects. Its headquarters are in New York City. 

Last, but not least interesting, of all is the Social Research Work which 
is being done under the auspices of the Foundation. The department was 
created as the outcome of a donation from the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research of New York. Since its organization, it has been giving 
its attention to the investigation of various problems such as a survey of 
handicraft workers of Peking, the family budget of elementary school teach- 
ers of Peking, family budget studies of factory workers at Shanghai, a 
survey of factory workers at Tangku, marketing of farm products, a rural 
survey, etc. So far the department has published a book called “Manual 
for Social Investigators”. Another volume to be entitled “The China 
Labor Year Book” is in the process of preparation. 


List of Grants 


Purnocee for which aid is granted 
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The preceding paragraphs roughly represent what fhe Foundation js 
doing. It cannot claim that it has yet done anything creditable, although it 
is tackling some very large problems, but it may be sid that a beginning 
is being made in this form of educational assistance, which, till recently, has 
not been well-known in this country. It is hoped that the Foundation may 
help to accomplish what it has set out to do, and that, further, it may be 
the means of inducing other similar organizations to make like endeavors, 
The United States of America, by its two remissions of the Indemnity, is 
laying a solid groundwork, on which true sympathy, lasting friendship, and 
happy relations between China and America may be built up. 


NEWS NOTES 
THE LEAGUE 


Mr. S. Aoki, Chief of the Tokyo office of the League of Nations, has 
sent to the Central Headquarters of the Institute a resumé of the report 
made by him to the Geneva Secretariat following the 1927 Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, to which he had been appointed un- 
official observer. 

An official confidential report having been submitted to the League by 
his colleague, Mr. H. R. Cummings of the Geneva Secretariat, Mr. Aoki 
confined himself, he says, to his “general impressions” on several subjects, 
namely: Chinese discussions, population and food problems, race questions, 
the draft treaty for peace, the Constitution of the Institute, the relation- 
ship between the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Pan-Pacific Union 
(the work of which latter he considers is being absorbed in the former), and 
between the Institute and the League, and finally the place of the League 
in Pacific matters. Mr. Aoki considers it “most appropriate that the 
League recognize the significance of Pacific problems by sending its ob- 
servers to Honolulu,” and hopes to contribute personally to future col- 
laboration between the two institutions. ; 


CONSTITUTIONAL RATIFICATION 


The two branches of the National Council of Australia, the Sydney 
and Melbourne Groups, have ratified the Constitution of the Institute, 
according to information received from G. L. Wood, Honorary Secretary 
for Australia. Australia is the first of the national councils to accomplish 
ratification, within the knowledge of the Central Secretariat. 


DR. BLAKESLEE IN CHINA 


Professor George H. Blakeslee of the Department of History and 
International Relations at Clark University, is continuing his tour of the 
Orient begun after the July Conference which he attended as a member 
of the American Group. 

Word comes from Professor Blakeslee from Shanghai, indicating that 
he is “carrying the message of the Honolulu method” wherever he goes. 
The letter enclosed a clipping from the North China Daily News of 
November 14th, reporting a large meeting at the Union Club of China 
at whjch Dr. Blakeslee spoke on the July Conference of the Institute. Dr. 
Herman Liu presided over the cosmopolitan gathering. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS IN NEW ZEALAND 

Dr. Guy H. Scholefield, Honorary Secretary of the New Zealand branch, 
reports, as of November 21, on the joint conference of the four New 
Zealand groups from Wellington, Auckland, Christchurch, and Dunedin, 
held in Wellington November 5-7, at the residence of the National Chair- 
man, Sir James Allen. 

This conference heard the reports of its members in attendance at the 
Honolulu sessions and expressed itself as being well satisfied with the 
latter’s results. It considered also a number of problems relating to the 
prosecution of local plans and the augmentation of membership, and rec- 
ommended that the National Council ratify the Pacific Constitution. A 
national constitution for the four groups was adopted by the Conference, 
which was an authorized delegate body. 

The following officers were elected for the year: (From the Minutes 
of the Conference.) 

President, Hon. Sir James Allen, G.C.M.G.; vice-presidents, Hon. 
J. B. Gow, M. L. C., Mr. J. E. Strachan (Canterbury), Sir George Elliot, 
K. B., O. B. E. (Auckland); honorary secretary, Dr. G. H. Scholefield; 
honorary treasurer, Mr. V. N. Beasley; co-opted members of Council, 
Messrs. D. S. Smith, W. Nash, C. S. Falconer and M. Fraser (nominated 
by delegates of the several groups); standing committee, the officers and 
the Wellington members of the National Council. 

The following list of subjects was drawn up as suggestive of suitable 
material for research and study by the New Zealand groups: 

Conditions of Asiatics in New Zealand. 

Food supplies. Productivity of land in New Zealand; extension of 
area in use; possibilities of increased production. 

Immigration into New Zealand and its causes (economic). 

Language conditions in island dependencies of New Zealand. Pres- 
ent governmental policy and economic and social effect on 
natives. Policy in the past and in other British and foreign 
native dependencies. 

History of education of the Maori. 

Political position of the Maori today and its development. 

The Maori as landowners; system of tenure; comparative area in 
occupation at different periods; Maori system of farming and 
resultant production; East Coast farming development (Sir A. T. 
Ngata). 

Interaction of Maori culture on that of pakeha and vice versa (Mr. 
Keesing’s paper will probably be published in book form). 

History of Maori religious movements and their effects (Hau Hau, 
Te Whiti, Rua, Ratana, Mormonism, etc.). 

Investigation of average attitude of mind of New Zealanders to- 
wards Pacific problems. (In training colleges and senior sec- 
ondary schools. ) 

Business men’s point of view. 

Efficiency of Polynesians as agriculturists. (Area in occupation by 
Polynesians and Europeans and relative populations; produce for 
export and home consumption; unused land; markets, etc.). 

Special study of Samoan economic and social conditions; individ- 

ualization of land titles, etc. This should be developed out of 
the report of the Samoa Royal Commission. 

Tariffs. 
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THE PACIFIC AT GENEVA 


Mr. H. Duncan Hall, Institute Conference member from Australia 
now on the Secretarial Staff of the League of Nations, writes from 
Geneva of the keen interest exhibited by the Geneva personnel over the 
July Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Mr. H. R. Cummings’ lengthy official report was received with favor, 
and was subsequently discussed at a group meeting of Secretariat repre- 
sentatives from countries bordering the Pacific. At this meeting (one of 
a series of such at which Pacific matters are discussed) Mr. Cummings and 
Professor Hall were asked to supplement the report with further details 
and personal impressions. 

Interest was shown in the (then) approaching visit of Institute officials 
—General Secretary J. Merle Davis and Mr. Frank C. Atherton, Treas- 
urer—at Geneva. 


CULTURAL EXCHANGES 


Mr. L. A. Mander, a member of the Institute Branch of New Zealand, 
passed through Honolulu on the Niagara on December 2nd and visited 
at central headquarters. 

Mr. Mander is on his way to Seattle, Washington, where he has been 
asked to augment the staff of the School of Political Science connected 
with the State University of Washington. His call to an assistant profes- 
sorship in this university is in line with that institution’s steady develop- 
ment of their plan for an international and inter-racial faculty and series 
of courses. Several courses in international relations have been inaugu- 
rated this scholastic year, with special emphasis upon Pacific relations. 

During the quarter just ending courses were offered by Dr. H. H. 
Gowen, head of the Department of Oriental Studies, in “The Pacific Era.” 
Dr. R. D. McKenzie, chairman of the Department of Sociology, and mem- 
ber of the July conference of the Institute at Honolulu, has been giving 
a course of lectures on “The Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu 
and the Institute of International Relations at Riverside.” Several other 
interesting courses on allied subjects, having to do with Pacific and South 
American relationships, have been available, and visiting professors from 
various universities have participated in this work. 

Mr. Mander, who has been engaged in research on economic history in 
New Zealand, is expecting to offer a course in racial relationships on the 
Pacific, with special emphasis on economic contacts. He expressed himself 
as being particularly interested in bringing to America something of the 
New Zealand and in a larger way the British Commonwealth point of view, 
and in himself absorbing and eventually taking back with him a clearer 
conception and more intimate knowledge of American ideals and points 
of view. He considers such exchange professorships extremely valuable, 
especially as between the nations about the Pacific at this time and has 
been making an intensive study, in preparation for his work, of Oriental 
conditions and mental attitudes. 

In Auckland, until his recent departure, he was Director of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, a federation of working class and educational 
organizations interested in the higher education of adults. He brings word 
of a steadily growing knowledge of and interest in the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and its aims as manifested in New Zealand since the July 
Conference. 
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NOTED JAPANESE VISITOR 


Professor Tomoyoshi Murai, Principal of the Tokyo Foreign Lan- 
guage School, now embarked upon a world lecture tour to carry the 
message of Japan’s culture abroad, was guest of honor at a luncheon 
meeting of the Hawaii Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations at the 
Pacific Club in Honolulu, Friday, December 9th. Professor Murai spoke 
to members and a few guests on “The Basis of Cultural Relations  Be- 
tween East and West.” 

During the two weeks of his stay in Honolulu lectures were given 
under local Japanese community auspices. Professor Murai is accom- 
panied by his daughter, Miss Tomoko Murai, who is a teacher in the 
Peeress’ School in Tokyo. 


Mr. Takashi Komatsu, a member of the 1925 Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, and formerly the manager of the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha in San Francisco, was a brief visitor at Central Headquar- 
ters on November 28th en route to Japan. Mr. Komatsu is returning 
from attendance at the Disarmament and Press Conferences at Geneva, 
and other extended travel. 


Dr. John B. Condliffe, research Secretary at the Honolulu Headquar- 
ters, is now in China, according to brief cable advices. It is hoped to have 
word of his activities there for the January Bulletin. 
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BOOKS OF THE PACIFIC 


Environment and Race is the title of a volume now off the Oxford 
University Press, of which Dr. Griffith Taylor, of the University of 
Sydney, Australia, is author. Dr, Taylor is Foundation Fellow of the 
Australian National Research Council, head of the Department of Geo- 
graphy in his University, and an active member of the Australian Branch 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. He contributed a Preliminary Pam- 
phlet on “Resources of Australia” for the 1927 Conference. 

The volume, a study of the evolution, migration, settlement and status 
of the races of man, is a comprehensive and valuable contribution to 
general information and thinking on these vital problems of race differ- 
ences, migrations, and climatic factors. 

The following survey of chapters gives an idea of the scope of the 
book. 

PART I. INTRODUCTION 
. The Scope of the Book 
. The General World-Plan 
. Ethnological Principles, Nationality and Language 
. Ethnological Criteria 


PART II. THE PAST 
THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT AND RACE DISTRIBUTION 


. The Changing Environment in the Australasian ‘Peninsula’ 

. The Distribution of the Races in the Australasian Region 
The Changing African Environment 

. Africa—Ethnology 

. The Higher Races in Africa 

. The Changing European Environment 

. Races in Prehistoric Europe and Early Migrations 

. The Races of France and Britain 

. Classification of Race and Language in Europe 
The Changing Asiatic Environment 

. The Races of Southern Asia 

. The Races of Eastern Asia 

. The Changing Environment in North America 

. The Changing South-American Environment 

. The Races of America 

. The Migration-Zone Theory of Race Evolution 


PART III. THE PRESENT 
THE WHITE RACE IN THE AUSTRALIAN ENVIRONMENT 


. The Attack. on the Australian Environment 
XXII. Australian Settlement and Changing Population 
XXIII. Homoclimes of Australia and Future Crops 
XXIV. Tropical Settlement by the White Race in Australia 
XXV. The White Race in an Arid Environment 


PART IV. THE FUTURE 
POTENTIAL WHITE SETTLEMENT OF THE WORLD 

XXVI. The Problem Stated, and Methods of Research 

XXVII. Future Settlement as controlled by Agriculture and Coal Supply 
XXVIII. Future White Settlement deduced graphically by the ‘Econograph’ 

Methci 

XXIX. Potential Regions of Close White Settlement 

XXX. Deductions and Suggestions 
Appendix A. Cycles in Geological Record, chiefly for North Temperate Lands 
Appendix B. Evolution of Culture and Language 


INDEX 


Now ready, Demy 8vo (9x6), pp. 372, with 6 plates and 93 figures in the tezt, 
price 21s. net. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC 
The Proceedings of the 1927 Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
University of Chicago Press. 

This volume of approximately 600 pages, bound in size uniform with 
the 1925 report, will be off the press by the end of the year, and orders 
are already being accepted by the publishers. Order direct from the 
University of Chicago Press, price $3.00. 

The volume is to contain an introductory chapter, painting the back- 
ground of the Conference, setting forth the origin, aims and general nature 
of the Institute, and describing the round-table procedure employed, toge- 
ther with a picture of the diverse human groupings of the Conference 
itself. 

Part two of the volume consists of a series of chapters dealing consecu- 
tively with the main problems considered by the round table groups: such 
as Population and Food Supply in the Pacific; Immigration and Emigra- 
tion; Diplomatic Relations; Chinese Foreign problems; Foreign Missions 
in the Pacific; Foreign Investments; Industrialization of the Orient; Com- 
munications, commercial and cultural; etc. This section of the proceed- 
ings was prepared by Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, who is now on a study tour of the Orient. 

Part three of the volume is a compilation of documents prepared as 
source material for the round-table discussions. This section is said to be 
especially valuable for students of Pacific affairs, as it includes material 
not available elsewhere. 

The foreword prepared by J. Merle Davis, General Secretary of the 


Institute, explains that “The book is the story of a democratic procedure 
applied to international relations.” And “the book also reflects an intensely 
human experience.” 


WORLD UNITY MAGAZINE 

With October there appeared in the United States the first issue of < 
new magazine designed “for those who seek the world outlook”, The 
periodical is named “World Unity”, and is published monthly by a group 
of associates with editorial offices at 4 East 12th Street, New York City. 
The list of Contributing Editors makes interesting reading through its 
international tone—Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Indian poet, Havelock Ellis, 
Dr. P. W. Kuo, Auguste Forel, David Starr Jordan, Yamato Ichichashi, 
and many others—Russian, Turkish, Norwegian, etc. John Herman Ran- 
dall is Editor, and Horace Holly, Managing Editor. 

In the Statement of Purpose with which the issue opens, the editors 
explain : 

“World Unity Magazine, as its title implies, will endeavor to interpret 
and record those significant changes in present-day thought which mark 
the trend toward world-wide understanding and a humanized civilization 
able to release the finer aspirations of mankind.” 

“Its essential purpose”, they say, “is to make accessible to awakened 
minds the views and conclusions of creative workers on subjects of truly 
general interest and importance. The emergence of new and _ higher 
values in philosophy, science, religion, ethics and the arts from the alembic 
of universal unrest represents the focal point of vision for World Unity 
Magazine. 

“To create a medium capable of responding faithfully, without prejudice 
of race, creed, class or nationality, to the uprush of the spirit of the age 
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wherever or however manifested—this is the ideal to which World Unity 
Magazine is devoted.” ) 


THREE WOMEN POETS OF MODERN JAPAN 
A Book of Translations 

By Glenn Hughes and Yozan T. Iwasaki 

University of Washington Chapbooks. 

The translators have chosen three of the most famous of Japan’s women 
poets of today as vehicles for conveying to their readers of the West the 
——— spirit of modern poetic feeling in the Island Empire of the 
Pacific. 

Poetry in new Japan takes many forms, and these three women have 
expressed themselves in various of them but the translators have confined 
the selections for their little volume to the tanka, the miniature epitome of 
world wisdom imprisoned within thirty-one syllables, which is the most 
characteristic, the most ancient, and the still most universally loved of 
Japanese poem-forms. In commenting on the racial love for the micro- 
scopic in art, Glenn Hughes, co-translator and editor, in his Foreword says 
of the Japanese poet: 

“He will, by the genius of his imagination, discover the ultimate mean- 
ing of life in the trembling of a cherry blossom.” 

The three women chosen for representation in this volume are Akiko 
Yosano, considered by many to be the most gifted in a land of many women 
poets; Akiko Yanagiwara, known as the “White Lotus”, whose romantic 
career has made her a rebel in things intellectual and emotional; and 
Takeko Kujo, whose exquisite verse typifies the ancient submissive virtues 
of woman and the melancholy beauty of loneliness and resignation. 

“The secret of the Japanese poem”, the editor says, “is of course the 
secret of all great poetry: namely, suggestion It is astonishing what 
long flights the imagination can take with no more than the clipped wings 
of the tanka.” ‘The translators have been exceptionally successful in trans- 
mitting to readers of English the delicate reverberation of these winging 
flights. They have happily rejected the familiar rhymed form, vehicle of 
most interpreters of Orient to Occident, in favor of the freedom and sim- 
plicity of less rigid stanzas. 

“As everyone can imagine, to translate these tiny, delicately wrought 
poems into English verse is a tantalizing problem”, the translators tell us 
in explaning their choice. “Fully cognizant of the inadequacy of any method 
of translation, we commend these miniatures to those who admire the delicate 
and impressionistic in poetry.” One such is here chosen: 

“The white iris 
And the purple iris 
Grow side by side in the pond, 
Yet never open their hearts 
To each other.” 
—Akiko Yosano 


Out of some thirty-three examples of the work of the “White Lotus”, 
who has published several volumes of poems and plays in Japan, these two 
seem vividly typical of her rebel spirit in a land of convention: 

“My life is joyous like flowing water: 
The moon is reflected in it, 
Flowers falling upon it.” 
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And the more stirring one: 
“Someone whispers : 
‘Ride forth bravely into the wilderness!’ 


Who whips the steeds of my desire?” 
—Akiko Yanagiwara 


Baroness Kujo, poet of loneliness, is mistress of poignancy, which her 
translators have exquisitely conveyed in this: 
“Spring night. 
Silence. 
The rustle of my dress 
Falling to the floor. 
Silence.” 


This slim volume is admirably adapted to the delicate and important task 
of revealing the deep-hidden, essential spirit of a people one to another. 
It may be had of the University of Washington Bookstore, Seattle, for the 
sum of sixty-five cents net. E. G. 


